552                      HASDRUBAVS ERRORS.

at the outset. Hannibal had been alone; Hasdrubal was
marching towards a friendly army. Hannibal and he were,
to be sure, operating on exterior lines and were seriously
hampered by the forces interposed between them, which pre-
vented their manoeuvring with common purpose. But this
does not explain Hasdrubal's sudden retreat. The loss of
moral force following such withdrawal was alone enough to
forfeit the battle which must ensue. It is unlike the man;
Hasdrubal was more apt to err on the side of boldness than
discretion. He was no longer himself. Having advanced to
the vicinity of the enemy, he should by all means have fought
him. His object was to join Hannibal rather than to beat a
Roman army; but this was a matter to have considered be-
forehand ; he could not afford to retreat when in presence of
the enemy, particularly with his heterogeneous and unreliable
forces, with which prestige was everything. An advance
along the Flaminian "Way towards Some would have encour-
aged his army; a retreat to the Metaurus must inevitably
draw their temper. Hasdrubal's conduct looks like that of a
man who is not abreast of his work. One finds instances
like this in every great war; in our own civil war notably
that of Hooker at Chancellorsville.

It is related that Hasdrubal was deceived by his guides;
he may not have been careful in watching them. They es-
caped, one by hiding, and one by swimming the river, and
Hasdrubal lost his way. In the darkness, the troops strag-
gled, broke ranks and mixed up organizations, so as to place
the army in the worst possible condition for meeting the
enemy. Having reached the Metaurus, Hasdrubal, to pre-
serve order, instructed the ensigns to march along the banks,
so that each taxis and syntagma might keep its proper place.
But in the dark these ensigns could not be seen, and the roll-
ing ground, wooded for the most part, without guides, was annibal upondevised to
